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Book Reviews. 

[In the October number of the Magazine, there appeared a review of 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway's interesting work — " The Barons of the 
Potomac and the Rappahannock," published for the Grolier Club, of 
New York, a copy of which is now in the State Library of Virginia. 
We regretted very sincerely to discover in this volume a great number 
of important errors, and also to observe the tone of exaggeration in 
which it was pitched. We considered it to be our duty to point out 
these errors, and to deprecate this tone at the very time that we appre- 
ciated very fully the kind feeling for his native State, Virginia, which 
the author exhibited, and also the large amount of valuable information 
which the volume contained. No one has more at heart than our- 
selves all that will promote the true fame of Virginia, but we believe 
that its past history, so full of celebrated figures and memorable 
achievements, should be studied with the most painstaking and impar- 
tial exactness. The reputation of Virginia will rise and not decline 
under this course of historical treatment. As far, therefore, as the 
influence of this magazine extends, it will be used persistently and 
firmly to encourage a spirit of research in this State which is not to be 
frightened by any obstacle or wearied by any labor, which will not 
permit itself to be contented until it has examined and weighed the 
priceless original materials upon which a true history of Virginia can 
alone be based, and which, in every instance, will reject vague tradi- 
tion as untrustworthy evidence, unless supported by actual proof The 
review of Mr. Conway's volume was written by a Virginian, who has 
been making for many years an examination of the records in our 
County Courts and State Library, and whose knowledge of our Colonial 
history in its most obscure phases, social and economic, is equaled by 
few and unsurpassed by none, and who yields to no one in his jealousy 
for the credit of his native State. In admitting this review to the pages 
of the Magazine, our only object was to lay bare the truth, and in the 
same spirit, we cheerfully give room to Mr. Conway's reply, considering 
it proper at the same time to append rejoinders in foot-notes wherever 
they appear to be called for by the text. It should be said that these 
notes were prepared by the author of the review. — Editor.] 

mr. conway's reply to his critic. 

r. " But there were many parishes in which no tobacco could be cul- 
tivated, and these were left entirely without ministrations of the Estab- 
lished Church." Barons, &c, On this the critic: "an examination 
of Meade will show that no section was ever so entirely deserted as is 
here stated." But Meade states (II, 302) that in the Valley of Virginia 
there was no Episcopal church until 1740 : on page 309 (II) that in 
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Hampshire county there were only a few families attached to the 
Church which was forsaken by all around them as "the Babylon of 
prophecy"; that in York-Hampton the first Episcopal clergyman was 
in 1722 (Fontaine). These are only some of the facts stated by Meade 
which support my view.* 

2. " Poor Spotwood lost his place [as Governor] in 1722, retreated to 
Annapolis, Md., and passed the remaining eighteen years of his life as 
a prosaic Postmaster-General." Here I admit the slip pointed out. I 
should have said " retreated to Germanna " (a universally known fact)* 
The original sentence so said, and added the fact that he died at An- 
napolis ; but in adding some other matter, and postponing the death 
for a page or two, the wrong town was left in. A candid critic would 
have remarked that the said page or two, leading up to his burial in 
Virginia, proved that I knew he was in Virginia, and that the Annapo- 
lis was a mere erratum of accident, — albeit a bad one, and needing 
remark. 

3. He blames me for calling the Fauntleroy House on the Rappa- 
hannock a (< superb mansion." I have seen the house and have a right 
to my opinion. 

4. He blames me for calling Moore Fauntleroy a 'cavalier/ because 



* 1. Prior to 1740 the Valley was a wilderness overrun by Indians and wild animals t 
with only few and scattered settlers. And these settlers, as small as were their numbers, 
were composed almost entirely of Presbyterians, Lutherans and Quakers. 

Hampshire county was not organized until 1753, and the few families Bishop Meade refers 
to as remembering the church when all others had forgotten her, were not of the colonial 
period at all, as Mr. Conway seems to imply ; but, as Meade expressly states, were living 
in that county during the bishopric of Moore. Meade nowhere says that Francis Fon- 
taine was the first minister of York-Hampton parish (I. 202, &c), but only that he was 
there from 1722. He expressly states that early in the eighteenth century it was consid- 
ered one of the most desirable in Virginia, and in 1722 it tried to outbid even the rich 
parish of Christ Church, in Middlesex. More than this, York-Hampton was (as was fre- 
quently the case) a combination of two smaller parishes, York and Hampton, which had 
been constantly filled from early in the seventeenth century. Wm. White, minister of 
York parish, died prior to September, 165S (York records), and Edward Foliott, of the 
same, was alive in 16R0 (Colonial Records of Virginia, p. 103); " Parson Cluverius " was 
minister of Hampton parish 1644 ( York records), and it is believed that each of these par- 
ishes was continuously filled until they were united under the name of York-Hampton. 
Rev. Stephen Fouace certainly was the incumbent of one of them, and Rev. Charles 
Grymes of another. Mr. Conway is unfortunate in his selection of York county as an 
example, for in no portion of the colony do the parishes appear to have been more con- 
stantly and regularly filled. If time admitted we are sure that we could compile from the 
records of York full lists of the incumbents of York, Hampton, and York-Hampton par- 
ishes. If Bishop Meade could have examined carefully the county records he would not 
only have been able to obtain the names of many ministers, but even of parishes, not 
included in his most useful book. 
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there is no evidence that he was a " Parliamentarian ; " but this is only 
a subordinate meaning of the word "cavalier."* 

5. Critic writes: "Colonel William Fauntleroy, of ' Naylor's Hole' 
[not Fauntleroy House] " etc. The bracketed words are used by me. 
On Jefferson & Fry's map the place is called " Fauntleroy," Naylor's 
Hole not appearing at all.f 

6. Critic quotes me as saying : " Why should not Wakefield (the 
birthplace of Washington) have been a grand place." His sole reply is : 
" Because money was scarce and building costly."! 

Now here any reader might suppose the bracketed words written by 
me, especially as they are not angular brackets, and infer that I sup- 
pose the birthplace of a grand man must be grand. But the sentence 
(minus the parenthesis) comes at the end of an argument embodying a 
personal examination of the foundations, and their extent ; quoting the 
inventory (just found) of the furniture for eight bedrooms and much for 
other rooms ; quoting General Washington as calling it '' the ancient 
mansion seat," etc. All of this is suppressed, and the new facts con- 
cerning Wakefield (made out by Lossing and others a kind of hovel) 
made to rest on its being the birthplace of Washington. 

7. Critic challenges my statement that in colonial Virginia, "duels 
about sweethearts were not infrequent." My whole sentence is : " Al- 
though duels about sweethearts were not infrequent, I do not remem- 
ber to have heard or read of any about wives." These are matters 
which rest mostly on local traditions. I had in the previous sentence 
asserted that " there never was a society freer from marital scandals, 
etc." Perhaps when I get time I may go into the history of duelling, 
but I am not bound to have limited my impressions to those of the critic? 

* 4. Mr. Conway has evidently omitted " not " before the words " a Parliamentarian." 
The word " Cavalier," as understood when speaking of the ancestors of Virginia fami- 
lies, has always meant one who supported the Royal cause during the civil wars. Else, 
why do so many good people boast of the loyalty of their Cavalier ancestors. 

t 5. On Jefferson and Fry's map the names of the owners of plantations, and not the 
names of the plantations themselves were printed. Hence this would mean Fauntleroy's 
plantation. If Jones or Smith have places laid down on the map they would, according 
to Mr. Conway's theory, be called Jones House and Smith House, and these names 
would be as nearly right as Fauntleroy House. The Fauntleroys know " Naylor's 
Hole," and they know " Craundall " ; but they know not " Fauntleroy House." 

I 6. Even though there were eight bed-rooms, we would not consider a frame house of 
that size worthy of the appellation "grand place." Of course, any interpolation in a 
quotation should have been put in angular brackets (which were omitted by accident) ; 
but it is not believed any one placed such a construction as Mr. Conway supposes upon 
his words. 

§ 7. As Mr. Conway brings no evidence in support of his former assertion that duels were 
frequent in Colonial days, except the statement that such matters " rests mostly on local 
tradition " (which are very rarely of any value), there is no need for us to do more than 
to repeat our former statement, that from the duel between Stephens and Harrison, in the 
time of the Company, down to the Revolution, there is no record of any duel in Virginia. 
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8. Critic next quotes me in the following words and stars : " When 
Admiral Vernon was fitting out in England his hostile expedition to 
South America, * * the belligerant feeling [in Virginia] was 
especially aroused by tidings that Harry Beverley and other Virginians 
had been confined by the Spaniards." Page 25. 

On this (the entire quotation given) the critic says (I give his whole 
reply) : 

" News travelled slowly in those days, but it did not, even then, take 
twenty-three years to come from the West Indies to Virginia. Cap- 
tain Harry Beverley and the party under his command were captured 
in 1717 (Spotswood Letters, II, 245), and Vernon was beaten before 
Carthagena in 1742." 

Now observe, by restoration (underscored) what I do say : 

" When Admiral Vernon was fitting out in England his hostile expe- 
dition to South America, the agitation it caused in Virginia was partly 
due to the chivalrous spirit excited by Spotswood, and to events that oc- 
curred under his administration. The belligerent feeling was especially 
aroused by tidings that Harry Beverley and other Virginians had been 
captured by the Spanish, and made to work like slaves." 

The critic makes me carry to 1740 what 1 have expressly placed in 
Spotswood's administration (1710-1722). The critic makes me appear 
a shade more erroneous by substituting " confined " for my word " cap- 
tured." He also substitutes " Spaniards " for "Spanish."* 

9. My critic quotes from "page 137" (it is on page 127): " In this 
same year [1736] was established the first of the free schools * * 
the Eaton Free School in Elizabeth City." 

To this the critic says: " Benjamin Symm^s established a free school 
in Elizabeth City county in 1634. (Hening VI, 389.)" 

Benjamin Sym (in another place called Symms, but never Symm^s) 
left a bequest in 1634; but it was only confirmed in i642-'3 by the As- 
sembly; and whether or how far "established" is rendered doubtful 
by the fact that in 1753 the Assembly passed an act about it which says: 
" And whereas the charitable intention of the said Benjamin Sym the 
dower hath not been effectually fulfilled. To the end that the said 
charity may be more beneficial for the future," etc. Admitting that 
something was done, my critic is inaccurate in describing a bequest 
made in 1634, not confirmed until i642-'3, as " established " in the for- 
mer year. 

* 8. We do not know what particular chivalrous feeling was excited by Spotswood's 
administration, nor can we see any difference made by Mr. Conway's full quotation. To 
an ordinary understanding he certainly does not imply that the agitation and belligerent 
spirit was caused in Virginia during Spotswood's administration ; but was caused in 1740 
by the " Chivalrous Spirit," &c , and by "tidings that Harry Beverley and other Virgin- 
ians had been captured." Mr. Conway may like to know that the prisoners were "con- 
fined," as wellas " captured," 
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He next says: " Henry Peasley established a free school in Glouces- 
ter in 1675. (Hening VII, 41.)" This first mention of Peasley in Hen- 
ing is, as I remember, in 1759, and gives no evidence that the bequest 
made in 1675 had been carried out. (600 acres.) 

The critic confuses a number of schools provided by individuals, by 
wills or gifts, and without showing that they were free schools, with 
the free school established by Act of Assembly. All of that early inte- 
rest in education is recognized in my book, though my critic conveys 
an impression that I am arguing the reverse. I say : " The condition 
of literature and education in Colonial Virginia has been erroneously 
inferred from Governor Sir William Berkely's report of the same under 
his administration (1641-1677). " I thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing, etc." I proceed to show that there were schools in the 
seventeenth century. But "the first of the free schools" to which I 
referred, the Eaton School, is the first mentioned in Hening's " Statutes 
at Large " (IV, p. 306) "established " by the Assembly's action. This 
was in 1730 (my 1736 is possibly an error in copying). There is nothing 
in the Statutes earlier than this. With regard to this Eaton School the 
critic says: "There is evidence in the Elizabeth City records (partially 
destroyed) of the existence of the Eaton School referred to prior to 
1689. (Elizabeth City Records, cited in William and Mary Quarterly, 
July, 1893, p. 64. This discovery was published eight months after my 
book was printed.) The new and excellent quarterly is giving us im- 
portant discoveries, but in this instance it does not give precise infor- 
mation, and there is nothing in the act of 1730 to indicate that the 
Eaton bequest was of earlier date. It is entitled " An Act to enable 
the Justices of the Peace of the county of Elizabeth City, and the Min- 
ister and Churchwardens of the Parish of Elizabeth City, in the said 
county for the time being, to take and hold certain lands given by 
Thomas Eaton to charitable uses; and to lett leases thereon." This 
looks like the beginning of it, but it does not impugn my accuracy that 
the Quarterly should find evidence of an earlier date after my book 
was printed. 

My critic quotes the same Quarterly, July, 1893, p. 17, for a statement 
that Governor Nicholson " established " a " free school " at Yorktown 
in 1695. Nicholson was the Governor of Maryland, and presented three 
half acres of land and houses thereon, which he owned in York county, 
" for the use of " " the present schoolmaster," etc. Is that establishing 
a school ? Nor is there a word in the Quarterly to show or suggest 
that the school was a free school ? * 

*9. The difference between "Symms" and " Symmes " is mere tweedledum and 
tweedledee. If this objection was not insignificant, we could, no doubt, find instances 
in which the spelling was "Symmes." It is more important to show (as Mr. Conway 
surely should have known) that in 1647 " there was a free school with two hundred acres 
of land appurtenant, forty milch cows, and other accommodations. It was endowed by 
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10. Critic quotes me: "Soon after Bacon's rebellion (1676) a hundred 
English girls emigrated to Virginia. * * One of these married a 
Fitzhugh." The critic's two stars here suppress the words " who seem 
to have belonged to families of higher social position." Critic says: 
"This is an inaccurate reproduction of a tradition given by George 
Fitzhugh in De Bow's Review." How does the critic know that ?* 

Mr. Benjamin Symms." (Campbell, p. 209.) And James Falconer, minister of Elizabeth 
City parish, says in 1724 : " There are two public schools endowed, though very meanly, 
whereof John Mason and Abram Paris are teachers. There is also a very good private 
school," (Perry's Historical Collections, p. 294). One of these two public schools was, of 
course, the Eaton scoool, which Mr. Conway claims was established in 1736. and the other 
was the Symms . As to when a school was " established " (though there may be various 
meanings of the word), we can only take the date of the donation made to endow it ; for 
our information is too scanty to enable us to tell exactly when any of them commenced 
operation. We say William and Mary was founded in 1692, because that was the date of 
the charter ; but who can say exactly when (in Mr. Conway's sense'! it was established ? 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Sym, or Symms, or Symmes school was in ope- 
ration in 1647, and in 1722 ; and the terms of the act of 1753 show beyond question that 
the Assembly only wished to improve and reform what was already in existence. 

It appears very strange that Mr. Conway could find in the act of 1756, in regard to the 
Peasley school, nothing toshow that the intention of the donor had been carried out, when 
the second section says, "And whereas several slaves have been by different persons, 
since the above devise [of 1675] given for the same purposes, but by reason of 
the inconvenient situation of the said land few children frequent the free-school kept 
there." (Hening, VII, 41). 

We omitted to say that the reference in the Elizabeth City records in 1689 was, as we 
are informed by President Tyler, of William and Mary, a mention of a man who is de- 
scribed as the teacher of Eaton's Charity school. 

All of the schools ever endowed or "provided for by individuals " were, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, primarily, charity schools for the poor, and, of course, free 
schools 

The Assembly never established any free, or other schools, and the act of 1730, in re- 
gard to the Eaton school, is merely one empowering certain trustees to hold the lands, &c. 
devised by Thomas Eaton 'for educational purposes, and which we have shown had al- 
ready for many years been devoted to the desired end. The title of the act is only given 
in Hening ; but there can be no doubt but that it was only an alteration in, or addition to 
the trustees. 

In answer to his objection that there is no proof that Nicholson gave lots, &c, to a 
free-school, we reply again, as above, that if it had not been free, or if he had not intended 
to make it so, Nicholson would not have endowed it. Who ever heard of an endowed 
private school in Colonial Virginia? 

* 10. We thought and still think this an " inaccurate reproduction of a tradition given 
by George Fitzhugh " ; because we feel sure that Mr. Conway is familiar with Fitzhugh's 
articles in De Bow (indeed, he does not deny it), and does not give here accurately — 
though he does further on— the latter's statement. A statement (regarding the marriage 
of Henry Fitzhugh and Miss Cooke) which is confirmed by the extracts from a Fitzhugh 
Bible published in the Richmond Standard. 

Nor does Mr. Conway answer our challenge to bring proof that a hundred girls, ot 
whatever degree, were brought to Virginia after Bacon's Rebellion. 
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ii. Critic, with numerous stars: "In 1849, Mr. Colin Clarke, of 
Richmond City, was residing in the superb colonial mansion — Warner 
Hall, * surpassed all others as a monument of the wealth and 
culture which transplanted scions of great English houses, to produce 
a more glorious Gloucestershire than any in England. It had twenty- 
six rooms, * * hall, drawing-rooms hung with ancestral por- 
traits. * * It was built by the first of the Lewis family, according 
to a family tradition, in 1635." 

It would be natural to suppose that where no asterisks indicate 
omission, nothing is omitted ; yet in the above, words and phases are 
dropped without any indications ; the last of such unnoted omissions 
perverting the sense. I write : " It was built by the first of the Lewis 
family, who emigrated to Virginia as early, according to a family tra- 
dition, as 1635 " There is not a word in my book to suggest that 
Warner Hall was built in 1635 — as the critic makes me say. 

Having given the pretended quotation, the critic says : " This passage 
appears to have as many errors as lines," but limits himself to saying 
(1) "a gentleman, a native and long resident of Gloucester county, 
who recollects the old Warner Hall House, says he is sure it had no 
more than sixteen or eighteen rooms; " (2) " it was certainly not built 
in 1635;" (3) " but few" scions of great English houses "came to any 
of the colonies." 

As to 1. my book shows me in intimate correspondence with descen- 
dants of the Lewis and Warner families — Dr. Archibald Taylor, Mrs 
Mary Starling Payne, of Hopkinsville, Ky., and Captain Henry Howell 
Lewis, of Baltimore (just deceased). They are as likely to know the 
size of Warner Hall, etc., as the critic and his anonymous informant. 
(As a matter of fact, the chapter on Warner Hall was submitted to them 
all in proof, and to Judge and Mrs. Fielding Lewis Taylor, of Rosewell, 
after the facts had been derived from them — the twenty-six rooms, and 
all being copied from their letters in my possession.) As to critic's 2, 
he only replies to what he has unwarrantably put into my bark. As to 
3, the critic simply ignores my many pages about the Warners, Reades, 
Lewises, Fieldings, etc., much of which is based on the genealogies of 
the Lewis' family made out — one by R. A. Brock, another by Dr. Philip 
Slaughter; and also the coat of arms (Lewis) pictorially presented in 
my book.* 

*fi. In regard to our statement that there were in the passage as many errors as lines, we 
may state that we had already referred to the matter of " superb mansions," had noticed 
the extravagance about " a more glorious Gloucestershire " (which was one of the parts, 
of our article which lack of space compelled the editor to prune), had noticed, but not 
written on, the " ancestral portraits.' 1 These were certainly not the Lewis portraits, as 
Mr. Conway seems to imply, for Mr. Colin Clarke had purchased the place. 

We are glad to learn that we were in error as to the number of rooms in the old Warner 
Hall house (or rather houses, for there were several connecting). A son of Mr. Colin 
Clarke, of Warner Hall, informs us that the original house was a brick building of three 
stories and a basement, and together with a two-room addition (and the basement) in- 
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12. Critic quotes : " Nor can I discover an instance in which any old 
mansion or historic edifice in Virginia was destroyed by Northern 
armies." 

The critic is careful not to allude to the various mention I make to 
the destructiveness, and the purloining of valuable papers by the 
Northerners. That would not suit his effort to raise prejudice. He 
mentions as examples of their destruction of old mansions and historic 
edifices, William and Mary College, the White House (home of Mrs. 
Washington), Barnesfield, residence of the Hooes, of King George, 
and Acquia Church. It still remains true that no such destructions by 
the Northern armies have been discovered by me, or been mentioned 
to me; nor is any evidence supplied by my critic. I have visited 
Acquia Church several times since the war, and found its interior in 
exactly the same condition as before the war.* 



eluded eighteen rooms. There were also on either side of the main house two detached 
brick houses of six and five rooms respectively, used for kitchens, laundry, servants' 
rooms, &c. At some time prior to Mr. Clarke's purchase the five-room house was united 
to the main building by a two-room addition, so that the whole of the mansion house 
proper contained twenty-five rooms, and had a front of about one hundred and thirty 
feet. The three-story part alone was about fifty by sixty feet square. Our informant 
states that he has heard that the main building had first two gables in front ; but the roof 
was afterwards changed. The five-room house to the right was destroyed by accidental 
fire in 1841, and the whole of the remainder was destroyed in 1849 by a fire, which, as Mr. 
Conway correctly states, originated in the desire of a negro boy to have the family re- 
move from the country to Norfolk, whose joys he had tasted on trips made with his young 
masters. 

We have thought a detailed description of this large house, by one who resided in it, 
was worth preserving. 

In regard to section 3 of this part of Mr. Conway's reply, it is sufficient to say that in 
not a single instance which he names — the Warners, Reades, Fieldings, &c. — is there any 
proof whatever that they were descended from " scions of great English houses," and 
the Lewis pedigree he uses as his authority was admitted both by Mr. Brock and Dr. 
Slaughter to be one of the most difficult and uncertain with which they ever had to deal. 
With regard to the Lewises, Mr. Conway is referrred to Mr. T. M. Green, author of " His- 
toric Families of Kentucky," the only man we know who has ever taken the trouble to 
examine the Gloucester parish registers in regard to this family. 

* 12. Instead of wishing to excite prejudice, we stated that we had never made any 
examination into the matter of historic houses destroyed during the late war. Nor do 
now desire to do so. Such things are among the melancholy incidents, and, sometimes, 
accidents of warfare. In order to disprove Mr. Conway's sweeping assertion, we named 
a few instances which we then recalled, and made no effort to obtain others. William 
and Mary College was certainly burnt by Northern troops. The facts as to Barnesfield 
are equally well known, as Mr. Conway can ascertain from any of his friends in Fred- 
ericksburg. Only a few months ago there was in the Richmond Dispatch an account of 
the old house and of its destruction. On page 179, of Vol. II, of " The Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War," Mr. Conway will find a view of the ruins of the White House, 
destroyed by Federal troops on the 28th of June, 1862. Acquia Church has been reno- 
vated since the war by Rev. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Moncure Robinson. 
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13. The critic says : " Except as far as all colonial officials were 
English officers, there is nothing to show that Col. Augustine Warner, 
Sr., of the Council, was an 'English officer,' as stated on page 150, 
nor is it correct that the portrait of his son, Augustine Warner, speaker 
of the House of Burgesses, is at Rosewell. It has been for several 
years in the Virginia State Library, where it was temporarily deposited 
by the owner." 

What I wrote is : " His [George Reade's] daughter, Mildred, married 
the famous Colonel Augustine Warner, who had inherited from his 
father, an English officer, 2,500 acres at Kiskiack." How does the 
critic know there is nothing to show for this ? I do not show it in my 
book, because I was not writing about the 'English officer.' The 
statement is perfectly correct. If not, why does the critic dub him 
'Colonel?' What I say of the portrait is: "His portrait at 'Rose- 
well,' residence of Judge Fielding Lewis Taylor, is that of a most 
noble and refined gentleman " How does the temporary loan of the 
portrait to the State Library affect that ?* 

14. The critic quotes: "A precisely similar sale of bricks has also 
overtaken Eltham," and comments: "As Eltham was destroyed by 
fire about 1870, perhaps nothing better could be done with the bricks." 
I was informed on good authority that Eltham was not beyond repair, 
when sold for its bricks.f 

16. " Lucy Armistead, * * one of the great Darmstadt family. 
They called their mansion after the county from which they emigrated, 
' Hesse,' but changed their name to Armistead." On this my critic 
says that if true, it was before the family settled in England ; but of 
this he gives no proof. It would be useful to know his evidence. Of 
course there is no such evidence. I simply give a well-known tra- 
dition.}: 

* 13. The portion of this section relating to the Warners requires no answer, except 
that the " Critic refers to Warner as colonel," because he is so called in all the records of 
the time ; being a colonel of Virginia militia, and receiving his commission from the 
Governor of Virginia. The earliest appearance of the first Augustine Warner is simply 
as a " gentleman," then he becomes captain, and so on up. The portrait of Speaker 
Warner was sent to the State library more than ten years ago for sale, and still remains 
there. Not such a temporary matter after all. 

f 14. We know no more about the destruction of Eltham than was stated in a news- 
paper of the time ; but from its language the inference was that the destruction had been 
complete. 

I 16. The only evidence that the immigrant, Wm. Armistead, was an Englishman, is 
that there is no record of his naturalization ; that the name Armistead was not at all un- 
common in England, and that the Armisteads of Cranage Hall, Cheshire, descended 
from the "Armisteads of Armistead." Yorkshire, bear almost precisely the same 
arms as those on a pre-Revolutionary book-plate of Wm. Armistead, of Virginia. 
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17. " Ralph Wormeley, who had * lost his lady ' (Sarah Berkeley), suc- 
ceeded in his suit for the hand of Miss Bowles, * * became a famous 
member of the Council, and stood by his oath of loyalty at the cost of 
his home and happiness." 

My critic says the one who married Sarah B. was father of Ralph the 
Tory. Here the critic may be right. I was dealing with a newly- 
discovered letter, whose date (1742) suggested the Ralph of 1776. 

"Neither," adds my critic, "did loyalty cost father or son a home," 
since Ralph was a Virginia delegate in later years, and died owner of 
Rosegill (1806). But this is consistent with the fact that he lost home 
and happiness for many years.* 

18. The critic writes : " On p. 166 is a letter from Warner Lewis to 
Lawrence Washington (dated in Virginia, 1747) in which the writer 
says: ' Before I sail, (w'ch will be in June) if there can be anything in 
England that I can be of service to you, * * * I should be glad to 
see you at Bath, being well convinced that nothing would be more 
beneficial to your health.' As Lewis is about going to England, it ap- 
pears most probable that the Bath at which he wished to meet Wash- 
ington, was not at the Berkeley Springs, Virginia, (as Mr. Conway sup- 
poses) but the famous health resort in England. The History of the 
Lower Shenandoah Valley (p. 243) speaks of the place as ' a locality 
spoken of as early as 1760 or before ' " 

This is merely a matter of interpretation ; but my critic omits to 
notice a newly-discovered letter of Lord Fairfax (in my book), of June 
1, 1747, which adds to our knowledge about Bath, Virginia, showing 
that persons were going there in 1747, and that Lord Fairfax was then 
about to have the place laid off for a town. At least I suppose this the 
place meant by Lord Fairfax's words: ''Persons who goto drink of 
and bathe in the Medicinal Springs near the Mountains of Cape Capon 
and River Potomack, within my Proprietary, "t 

19. "In the Revolution there was not one Tory known on the Rap* 
pahannock. Its ancient and proud Barons all threw themselves into 
the cause of independence.*' 

In this casual statement, made in the course of another subject, the 
general tendency of the planter's life to produce independence of char- 
acter, I would not be taken at the foot of the letter by a writer of gene- 
ral culture. But rash as the statement may seem it is not, if we are to 

•17. Ralph Wormley, Sr., never lost his home at all, and Ralph Wormley, Jr., was only 
confined to Berkeley county for a few years at the beginning of the Revolution. He was 
back at Rosegill in 1780. 

1 18. Of course some people may have visited the Virginia Bath at this date (1747) ; but 
when a man writes to another that he is going to England, asks if he can execute any 
commissions for him there, and says he would like to meet him at Bath, the natural in- 
ference is that he means in Somersetshire and not in Virginia. 
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take things literally, set aside by the examples given by my critic. No 
man is to be admitted a Tory who made efforts to avoid war, and to 
secure reconciliation with England even up to the Declaration. Loy- 
alty turned to Toryism with the Declaration of Independence. Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, even Washington were for restoration of English authori- 
ty (if the right to tax were yielded) all through 1775 and even into 1776. 
The Wormeleys were simply mobbed, and not allowed to reach 
any decision as to whether they would throw themselves into the 
cause of independence. It is doubtful whether Ralph Wormeley, Jr., 
could be called a Rappahannock man at all, but it is certain that he 
was treated disgracefully ; so was John Wormeley, so was John Tayloe 
Corbin (who was confined to his father's estate between the Mattaponi 
and Pamunkey,— not on the Rappahannock). I have not the Virginia 
Calendar of State Papers (IV, 338-40) to which the critic refers with re- 
gard to Robert Beverley, of Blanrifield, but it does not prove him a Tory 
that he "is stated to have refused to serve on the county committee, to 
have been disarmed and been constantly ' inimical to the Whigs.' " 
Austin Brockenbrough was not a Tory, but pledged himself to obey 
the State Laws, — yet he was mobbed out of the country. Benjamin and 
Philip Grymes were declared enemies by the Spottsylvania Committee, 
but in 1776, and as I remember before the flag of Independence was un- 
furled. John Randolph Grymes was a Pianketank man, if I remember 
rightly. The critic writes: "William Montague of Lancaster, de- 
nounced by the people of his county and the State Council as 
hostile (Meade II, 43 and Council Journal)." I have not the Jour- 
nal, but Meade states that on Montague's election to the vestry, 
128(1 think that was the number) petitioned against him as "as not 
friendly to the glorious cause." (Not page 43, but 443). Were they 
the "people of his county?" Montague and his friends denied the 
charge.* 



* 19. The meaning of the word " Tory " in its common acceptation, is one who in words 
or acts supported the English authority and opposed the efforts of the Colonists to resist 
the illegal exercise of that authority. It is, of course, absurd to include Jefferson, Frank- 
lin and Washington under this (the ordinary and general) meaning of the word. Ralph 
Wormeley was not " simply mobbed." He was confined by the order of the Convention, 
as an enemy to American Independence. And it was the same with John Tayloe Corbin, 
one of whose intercepted letters we have discovered since writing the review— a letter to 
Dunmore giving utterance to the most ardent devotion to the English cause. The chief 
estates of the Corbins lay on the Potomac and Rappahannock, and John Tayloe Corbin 
himself was confined to his father's estates between the Pamunkey and Mattapony, in 
Caroline County (a county bordering many miles on the Rappahannock), of course to 
keep him in the interior where he could not escape to the English cruisers. 

As Ralph Wormeley, Jr., was born, lived, and died on the Rappahannock, it is difficult 
to see why he should not be considered a Rappahannock man. 

As Robert Beverley was " constantly inimical to the Whigs," 1. e., the Revolutionary 
party, it is equally difficult to understand why he was not a Tory. 

Austin Brockenbrough was such a Tory that his friends did not consider it safe for him 
to return to Virginia, even in 178a. 
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20. Critic quotes : " To hang up Blackbeard's head would be in accord- 
ance with the custom of the times. The Rev. Frank Stringfellow, an 
Episcopal clergyman of Virginia, tells me of a remarkable series of 
names recording the similar fate of some negro offender. In travel- 
ling from the Appomattox, Chesterfield county, we pass 'Skinquarter 
Creek,' where the criminal was hung and flayed, his skin being dis- 
played." Mr. Conway then continues and states that Negro Arm Road 
in Powhatan, Negro Foot Postoffice in Hanover, and Negro Head Run 
in Orange, show where other portions of the body were put up in 
terror em." 

The criticism, following in terrorem, is : " It is safe to assert that this 
is wholly untrue, and that no such barbarous punishment ever took place 
in Virginia. No similar instance is preserved in histories or records. 
Under the Virginia, as under the English law, ears might be cut off, 
but we find no provision for feet. The "quarter" in Skinquarter 
doubtless meant, not a portion of an offender's carcass, but, like hun- 
dred of other quarters, a plantation where the hands worked, but the 
owner did not reside." 

Critic in his words "wholly untrue," followed by "and," really de- 
nies that the local names exist ! What he says about " punishment " 
and " law " suggest that I gave the names as indicating the decision of 
a court on some negro But Blackbeard's head was not, so far as I 
have heard, hung up by judicial order. Whether it was or not Vir- 
ginia law to '* hang, draw, and quarter " I have not examined ; but at 
a time when it was the "custom " in England to display the heads of 
criminals on Temple Bar, there is nothing incredible in the supposition 
that for some unspeakable outrage, which filled the country with horror, 
a negro was, after execution, flayed and quartered. How would the critic 
explain these names, along one high road ? He writes of one name 
only, and as if I didn't know the meaning of "quarter ;" as if I sup- 
posed the skin was a quarter of the negro's carcass ! The question is 
about Skin, Foot, Arm, Head. I was thinking of the work of a 
furious populace, not of the law.* 



John Randolph Grymes was, as we have said, a son of Philip Grymes, of " Brandon," 
in Middlesex, on the Rappahannock. He may have owned a plantation on the Pianke- 
tank. The Pianketank, however, forms the southern boundary of Middlesex and is no 
where many miles away from the Rappahannock. 

In regard to the sentence about Wm. Montague, Mr. Conway is wrong. We have been 
naming various Tories and the action taken in regard to them, and say there were 
" Benj. and Philip Grymes, denounced and imprisoned, William Montague, denounced," 
&c. 

The manuscript Journal of Council gives, just as we stated, the petition of the people 
of Lancaster against Montague, and the declaration of the Council that he was an enemy 
to the American cause. 

•*>. In regard to this section, we have spoken elsewhere in this number of the Maga- 
zine. Of course we did not intend to state that the local names did not exist. No such 
inference can be properly drawn from our words. 
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21. Critic says : " On page 222, speaking of the Fairfax ownership of 
the Northern Neck, Mr. Conway says : ' Here was a tremendous and 
continuous training in hatred of aristocracy. The accident of birth had 
thrown into the hand of one Englishman six million acres in a county ' 
[country] ' he never saw, and made fiefs of a thousand estates tilled 
by Virginians. ' " 

(It is disagreeable to have one's sentences cut up in this way : after 
"Virginians," the critic should at least have added my " while he was 
hunting foxes around his castle in England.") 

The critic says : " There appears no evidence of any hatred, as Mr. 
Conway suggests, against the family of the proprietor, Fairfax. In- 
deed his ' Barons ' appear to have been on the most friendly terms 
with them." (The critic might here have added that it particularly so 
appears in my book.) " It may be taken as a fair test of the lower 
classes that the last proprietor. Lord Fairfax, known to be in sympa- 
thy with England, lived in Virginia during all the war without there 
remaining an instance even of an insult offered him." 

The critic can easily write in this way when no reader can check htm 
off, my book being inaccessible. What I have said refers to the swarm of 
settlers or squatters, and some even who held warrants in the Western 
lands of Lord Fairfax, who by an enormous addition to Lord F.'s do- 
main, were suddenly deprived of their land. " Lord Fairfax," I say, 
" gave warning to Joist Hite and his partners that they must purchase or 
vacate 140,000 acres for which they held warrants. A law suit began 
in 1736, which was settled in favor of the Hites in 1786, when all of the 
original parties were dead. The Hite-Fairfax law suit, and the general 
struggle of the settlers in Fairfax land with his Lordship, deserve a 
consideration not yet given to them by historians. Here was a tre- 
mendous,"— and so on with the critic's quotation. I go on giving evi- 
dences, &c, disregard of which by my critic makes his little citation look 
as if I had given a statement without any attempt at substantiation. 
This amounts to misrepresentation. 

22. Critic denies my statement that Wm. Lightfoot (1746) was de- 
scended from John Lightfoot, a Jamestown colonist, and afterwards 
member of the Council. This I got from a correspondent, but it may 
be a mistake. I cannot at this moment look it up. 

23. It may be a mistake also, as the critic declares, that " M. Bla- 
den " was an uncle of Wm. Fairfax, and that he was only a distant 
kinsman. Mrs. Burton Harrison writes me that he was the " uncle," 
and she is as trustworthy about the Fairfaxes as any of the pedigrees 
to which the critic points me.* 

* 33. Mr. Conway may postibly consider (as we have no doubt Mrs. Harrison would) 
the sketch of Martin Bladen in the English " Dictionary of National Biography," and the 
elaborate pedigree of the Fairfax family in the " Herald and Genealogist," as sufficient 
authority for our statement. 
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Here then are all the charges against me, though one or two author- 
ities I have followed are impugned.* 

* In conclusion, we wish to entirely disclaim any unfairness or prejudice towards Mr. 
Conway. Instead of desiring to be unfair, when we discovered, a few weeks after the 
last Magazine had been published, that we were in error in our belief that no negroes 
had ever been quartered in Virginia, we at once informed the editor, requested space 
in the next number for the correction, and handed him the manuscript in regard to the 
matter more than a week before he received Mr. Conway's communication. 

Though such barbarous punishments were common under the English law, we should 
greatly have preferred to believe that Virginia was entirely free from them. Yet, when we 
did discover the record, we were bound injustice to the truth of history, and even to Mr. 
Conway (though he admits that he knew nothing certain about the matter), to make it 
public. 

In regard to another subject of which Mr. Conway complaius— i. e., that our quotations 
were not at length. We endeavored, and believe succeeded, in each instance, in giving 
the gist of his statements ; but the limits of the Magazine entirely forbade our occupying 
more space than we did. As it was, the editor insisted on the utmost condensation pos- 
sible. 



